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most brilliantly his skill in delineating character. Though the 
entire book is taken up with the transformation, the changes are 
so subtly drawn that there is not a single break in the psycho- 
logical transition. The reader is swept along with no thought 
save that the characters are as real as life itself. 

There are such a host of scenes and episodes that charm or 
thrill, it is almost impossible to speak in restrained terms. The 
meetings between Cally and the Doctor, for instance, are always 
tense with interest, — he, an idealist of the gentlest sort, and she, 
"the lovliest of the Huns". It is another of the author's 
triumphs that he stops short of exaggeration and sentimentalism, 
thus leaving two of the most beautiful figures of recent fiction 
real yet ideal. 

The tragic ending of the book is saved from a slight melo- 
dramatic atmosphere only by the native skill of the author, and 
forms, perhaps, the one unfortunate feature of the story. It is 
an artistic success, however, and gives a chance for a final com- 
ment on the Doctor's life. "If he was much loved, it was be- 
cause he loved much." W. S. Rusk. 



New Leaf Mills. By William Dean Howells. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

This latest novelette by the Dean of American Letters is a 
delightful picture of pioneer life in the Middle West shortly after 
the Mexican War. Mr. Howells has lost none of his peculiar 
skill in portraying character and events, making the most 
commonplace facts interesting and important. The vividness 
and clear-cut descriptions of frontier life stamp the volume as 
more than a book of the hour. Future historians may well 
gather "local color" from its pages. Whether the author is 
writing of his own experiences as a boy or not, his portraiture is 
of the most realistic type. The central figure, Owen Powell, 
is a dreamer of the better sort who after failure in the city tries 
cheerfully to found a "model community" in the woods. 
When after many misfortunes he is forced back to the town he 
begins a new venture with unabated enthusiasm. While there 
is no attempt made to develop any of the characters, the psy- 
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chology of such a mind as Powell's is unusually well drawn. 
To the jaded novel-reader this "chronicle" will prove delight- 
fully refreshing. W. S. R. 



The Daffodil Fields. By John Masefield. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 

To take the theme of Enoch Arden and write a masterpiece, 
to out-Tennyson Tennyson and withal lose none of one's origi- 
nality and peculiar virility, is the feat accomplished by John 
Masefield in his latest published volume, The Daffodil Fields. 
In spite of the wonderful description of the sea in the Story of a 
Round- House, there was much crudity in both form and sub- 
stance. And while it drew forth unstinted praise in some 
quarters, there was an equally important section of the reading 
public who said conservatively that England would never be 
content with such plain speech which was neither poetry nor 
elegant prose. Many of these mannerisms have been refined 
away in the present volume, however, though all the strength 
and out-door ruggedness has been retained. A spade is still 
called a spade, but no longer a "manure shovel". The author 
is still a realist, but no longer of the Zola company. 

Mr. Masefield also shows in this latest poem that he is as 
much at home on land as on sea. His descriptions of the 
English country with its daffodil fields and the South American 
pampas are real poetry of the highest calibre. When a few 
rough places have been smoothed out in future editions — jolts 
caused by the difficult metre employed, the alternate rhymed 
quatrain — the poem may well stand beside the best yet pro- 
duced in the English tongue. W. S. R. 



The Victory. By Annah Robinson Watson. Memphis, Tennessee: 
Foster Printing and Publishing Company. 

The Victory — sumptuously printed, bound, illustrated — is a 
collection of fourteen lyric poems, varying in length from four to 
one hundred and seventy-one lines and almost equally varied 
in rhythm and metre. Its theme covers the work of God "from 



